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THE SCHOOL MASTERS’ CLUB 
OF ILLINOIS 


(At Bloomington on the evening of 
February 3, 1922) 
By Miles Gloriosus 











Consider the complications that arise when 
one is misunderstood. 

One morning last month my memory went 
back to the distant past and I lifted up my 
fine baritone voice in one of the old songs 
from San Toy, 

“Rhoda, Rhoda, ran a pagoda—”’ 

After I left the house my son Bill asked 
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the charming and beautiful young lady who 
presides over the destinies of the House of 
the-Gloriosi, 

‘* Mother, what is a goda?’’ 

‘*A goda?’’ she echoed inquiringly. 

‘*Yes,’’ he explained, ‘‘ Daddy said that 
Rhoda ran up a goda.’’ 

Try that on your piano either way—Rhoda 
ran a pagoda or Rhoda ran up a goda—and 
see what you make out of it. Do you blame 
Bill? 





The above incident from the intimate do- 
mestic life of the Gloriosi illustrates, I be- 
lieve, the cause of the spirited discussion that 
followed Professor H. 0. Morrison’s address 
at the semi-annual banquet of the School 
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Masters’ Club in Bloomington on the even- 
ing of February 3 

No sooner had Professor Morrison sat 
down than Professor M. J. Holmes, Dean 
Manchester, President Felmley, County Sup- 
erintendent B. C. Moore and others arose in 
rapid succession and, in effect, wished to 
know more or less hotly, ‘What is a goda?’ 
Under cross-examination Professor Morrison 
delivered another address in segments. It 
seemed to me that he succeeded finally in 
allaying suspicions ing his first re- 

arks; I was even prompted to hope that he 
convinced his hearers that the question 
whether Rhoda or the mouse ran up or down 
the goda or the clock was not the point at 
issue. 

I find that some school superintendents are 
inclined to take my remarks too literally. 
For the benefit of such literal-minded readers 
I should explain that Doctor Morrison didn’t 
really say anything about pagodas at all. His 
subject was ‘‘The Support of Our Schools.’’ 


PROFESSOR MORRISON ’S ADDRESS 


Professor Morrison is a member of the 
commission that was appointed last year to 
find out the actual cost of schooling. The 
children of Israel once yelled and whined 
and complained at Pharaoh’s nonchalantly 
eavalier command that they make bricks 
without straw. That was a wartime ship- 
yard snap of a job, however, compared to the 
task set for Doctor Morrison and his asso- 
ciates. It is imperative that the commission 
get facts on which to base their study of the 
cost of schooling. The superintendents of 
New York state, California and other com- 
monwealths have already extended every 
courtesy and aid to the investigators. In 
Illinois State Superintendent Blair has 
placed the forces of the State Department of 
Education at the disposal of the commission. 
The help that city and town superintendents 
ean give the commission is very valuable and 
Professor Morrison assured his audience that 
he relied on the school men of Illinois for 
confidence and cooperation in getting actual 
facts and figures that would assist in making 
the commission’s findings worth while. Even 
with the most whole-hearted assistance from 
the school authorities of the United States, 
it will be years before the investigation can 
produce definite results. 

‘¢We are in a circle of education,’’ said 
Professor Morrison, ‘‘which may be called 
blessed or vicious, depending on how you look 
at it. In a word, the more education you 
have, the more you want.’’ The number of 
pupils going to high school from the ele- 
mentary schools is now about one in three 
and this is leading to an enormous increase 
in attendance in the universities. This, of 
course, is an asset to civilization but at the 
same time it raises problems, the most diffi- 
cult problem we have yet to solve. We have 
this greatly expanding education problem 
but it can’t continue on a tax-supported 
basis as it has in the past,—in the same way, 
at least. 

‘‘T haven’t any panacea,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
you wouldn’t believe me if I did.’’ He did 
venture a few suggestions, however. During 
the rest of our days we must, he said, think 
in terms of pedagogy with reference to eco- 
nomics. 

And now we come to the part of Professor 
Morrison’s speech where he didn’t say any- 
thing about a goda at all. What he origi- 
nally said was that higher institutions can 
be maintained and can maintain themselves 
only as they actually contribute to the earn- 
ing power of the nation. ‘‘Are we doing 
it?’’ he asked and answered himself by say- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t believe we are.’’ How are 
we going to lead the way so as to say that 


(Continued on page 88) 
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The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 


June 26 to August 4 (Law School 
June 19 to August 25) 


One Fee, $22 for all Courses (Except Law $35) 







Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor’s 
and Higher Degrees and providing opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement. 








For: University, College and Normal Scliool In- 
structors, High-School Teachers, Supervisors, Princi- 
pals, Superintendents, Men and Women in Professional 
Life, College Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates. Special work this year for Grade 
School Teachers and Supervisors, and for Teachers of 
Commercial Subjects. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES. 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 










For further information address 


Director Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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June 19th — August 12, 1922 
The University of Illinois invites you to be in 









































, attendance at its annual Summer Session to 
f be held at the University June 19 to August 12. 
. Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agriculture and 
- Agricultural Education, Art and Design, Athletic Coaching, 
f Bacteriology, Botany, Business Organization and Operation, 
e Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, Entomology, 
5. French, Geography, General Engineering Drawing, Geology, 
= German, History, Industrial Education, Latin, Library Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, Mechanics, (Theoretical and Applied), 
r Music, Philosophy, Physical Education for Men, Physical 
: Education for Women, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
ys Sociology, Spanish, Transportation and Zoology. 
a COURSES FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 
‘a AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
ig in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
rk supervision, educational psychology, visual education, mental 
0- tests, educational measurements and statistics, the philosophy 
of education, school building and sanitation, educational so- 
os ciology, comparative education, principles of curriculum mak- 
al ing, secondary education, history of education, and teachers’ 
rie courses in the academic subjects. 
an Additional information will be gladly furnished 
a at any time by the Director of the Session. Address: 
: C. E. CHADSEY 


Director of Summer Session 
Urbana, Illinois 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A New Junior High School Edition of 
the now famous 


Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book | 


THREE BOOK EDITION 


Book I 
Book II 
Book . III 


This combination meets the needs of the Primary and 
Elementary Schools as WELL as those of the Junior High 
Schools. 











TWO BOOK EDITION 
Book I _...(arades 1-5 
Book II ; ae Grades 6-7-8 
ONE BOOK EDITION 
Complete Grades 1-8 


Supplementary material follows all 8th and 9th grade 
material which will fit into any state course of study. 
The Lippincott Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book is “being 











endorsed by leading educational experts as the most ideal 


speller published. Send for data relating to the most ex- 
tensive research ever made in the subject of spelling. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
East Washington Square 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Pindinnen a series of important courses of 
interest to School Executives, including special 
conferences on the following subjects: 


l STATE EDUCATION, Iced by the following 
state superintendents: 


DR. T. E. FINEGAN, Pennsylvania 
DR. A. B. MEREDITH, Connecticut 
and others. 


2 CITY EDUCATION, ied by the following 
city superintendents: 

DR. W. L. ETTINGER, New York 

DR. H. S. WEET, Rochester 

DR. FRANK BALLOU, Washington 

and others. 


3 PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
led by 

MR. W. B. ITTNER 

and other prominent school architects. 
In addition, the Summer School will offer a complete 
program of courses in education for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. For information, address 

DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, Director 

Summer School, New York University 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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Do you know why music holds a commanding posi- 
tion in the foremost schools of today? 

Do you know how it has become closely correlated 
with other subjects; how it acts as a recreational, in- 
spirational force, influencing all school work? 

Do you know how to make the most practical use 
of music in your school? 

Get the Monogram booklet, written by W. Otto 
Miessner. It is a treatise on school music. It tells 
you why and how music has been developed so as to 
be recognized as one of the most important factors in 
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MIESSNER PIANO CO., IT 3-22 
228 3rd Street 228 3rd Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Milwaub Wi 

Please send me a free copy of W. Otto Miessner’ 8 
Booklet, “‘A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.’ Send 
me, also, the new Monogram catalog, special prices to 
schools and details of 10-day trial offer. 

My Name... ieartiniahesmtdeitinrpenase 

Address... 

Position .. ‘ 





To make sure of ob- 
taining my latest im- 
proved piano, specify the 
Monogram when you 
send in your order. 

W. Otto Miessner. 











Today— 


Send for 


W. Otto Miessner’s 
Two Free Booklets 


present day education. It tells you how the small 
piano—the Monogram—is revolutionizing music in 
the schools of America; how one light, portable Mon- 
ogram takes the place of several heavy stationary 
pianos. It reprints the comments of some of the 
leading educators. 

“A Hundred Ways to Raise Money” is a booklet of 
detailed plans—all tried and proved. Many enthusi- 
astic letters from teachers are included. Get these 
two books. Send for them today. Clip and mail the 
coupon. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


Wogan 


Tefaby Upright Sypreme 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division, I. S. T. A., Springfield, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 10 and 11, 1922. 

Southwestern Division of the I. 8. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 6, 7 and 
8, 1922. The following speakers have been engaged: 
Hon. James J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Arthur Harrop, Michigan; Irving P. Foote, New 
Orleans; Ruth Mary Weeks, Kansas City; Francis G. 
Blair, State of Illinois; L. C. Lord, Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ College; H. G. Paul, Department of English, 
University of Illinois; Imperial Quartet, Chicago. 

Lake Shore Division, I. S. T. A., Oak Park, Friday, 
April 21, 1922. 

Southern Division, I. S. T. A., Carbondale, Thursday 
and Friday, March 30 and 31, 1922. Outline of Pro- 
gram: Thursday P. M., addresses by State Supt. F. G. 
Blair and by Miss Charl O. Williams, President of the 
N. E. A.; Thursday evening, Concert, Southern Illinois 
Normal Orchestra ; addresses by Arno Bratten, President 
of the Division, James A. Burns, President of the Oneida 
Institute, Kentucky, and a reception at the Main Build- 
ing; Friday morning, addresses by President George R. 
Grose of DePauw University, Indiana and Dr. R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago; Friday afternoon-will 
be devoted to sectional meetings, conferences and a gen- 
eral business meeting; Friday evening, music and an 
address by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the famous Arctic ex- 
plorer. The singing at all sessions will be in charge of 
Mr. J. W. Yoder of Ivyland, Pa. 

Central Division, I. S. T. A., Peoria, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 16, 17 and 18, 1922. Talent 
already engaged: J. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; State Supt. Cary, Wisconsin; President H. 
W. Shryock, Southern Normal University; Ruth Mary 
Weeks, Junior College, Kansas City; Dean W. S. Gray, 
University of Chicago; E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Com- 
mercial Education, Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion; Ruth Hemingway, Chicago Kindergarten College ; 
Carl Colvin, State Director of Vocational Agriculture; 
Adah H. Hess, State Director of Home Economics; Dean 
0. L. Manchester, I. S. N. U., W. S. Booth, and others. 


Musie will be furnished by the best talent in Peoria. 
General Sessions will be held in the Majestic Theater. 
The slogan of the meeting will be ‘‘Service and Coopera- 
tion as Incentives to Salary.’’ Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute will eare for the Allied Arts Section and will hold 
open house for all departments. Chairman Arthur 
Verner is trying his best to arrange one of the best edu- 
cational programs ever given in Illinois. 

National Education Association, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, July 3-9, 1922. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 6 and 7, 1922. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


Do you teach in any of the five divisions listed above 
that are to hold their meetings this spring? If so, you 
cannot afford to miss the meeting in your division. Large 
packages of professional help, encouragement, good- 
fellowship, recreation and inspiration will be distributed 
to all in attendance. Go and get yours. But if it is 
impossible for you to attend, enroll as a member and 
pay your dues anyway so as to receive the Illinois 
Teacher, keep in touch with the organization, and give 
your support to its activities. Remember that the Asso- 
ciation is your organization, working for you and the 
school system with which you are connected. 


Who are candidates for Senator and Representative 
in the General Assembly in your Senatorial District? 
Have they been supporters of good school legislation? 
Or will they be if elected? If they have been, they cer- 
tainly deserve your active support. What are you doing 
to help them? 


It is likely that all teachers are hearing much com- 
plaint just now about high taxes. Taxpaying time has 
come, taxes are high upon the property that is listed on 
the assessors’ books, and farm products are very low in 
price. Therefore the complaint. All teachers should 
take advantage of this present interest in taxation td 
explain that we are on record as opposed to further in- 
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creases in the legal limitations on tax rates and that we 
are fighting as best we can to get all property on the 
assessors books according to law. Let us do all we can to 
turn the fight now being waged against the amount of 
taxes raised into a fight to get an equitable distribution 
of the tax load. You are warranted in telling a man 
who is agitated on account of his high taxes that half 
or more of the property values in Illinois pay no taxes 
and are not even on the assessors books. Then ask him 
to help us get that half assessed. 


More information concerning our taxation system is 
published in this issue. This is in accordance with direc- 
tions given by your Representative Assembly at the De- 
cember meeting of the Association. We hope it will be 
carefully studied by individual teachers and discussed at 
teachers’ meetings. The editor finds that teachers’ in- 
terest in taxation varies widely in intensity from time 
to time. There ought to be a revival of interest about 
this time of year when teachers are being reemployed, 
salaries fixed, and so much said about high taxes, in- 
equitable assessments, and the revision of the revenue 
article in the state constitution. We believe the articles 
on taxation in the Illinois Teacher, if nothing else, make 
it worth filing for future reference or study. 


The I. S. T. A., has a Committee on Legislation con- 
sisting of one member from each division. But in a 
legislative campaign fourteen members are not enough; 
so at the meeting in December a resolution was adopted 
recommending that each division appoint an auxiliary 
committee on legislation for each senatorial district, con- 
sisting of at least one member from each county in each 
senatorial district. Each county member is also to work 
with the county superintendent of his county at the 
county institute to promote the interests of the State 
Association and its legislative program. It was also rec- 
ommended that one or more sessions of each county insti- 
tute be devoted to the work of the State Association and 
that the committee member be authorized to collect asso- 
ciation dues, which he is to forward to the treasurer of 
the division. We suppose ‘‘sessions’’ here means recita- 
tion hours or lecture periods. 

If care and good judgment are exercised in the choice 
of these committeemen, they will add much to the size 
and efficiency of the Association and to its success in 
securing good legislation. 


We cannot refrain from saying again that much of 
the efficiency of the State Association depends upon the 
care and accuracy with which the reports of the division 
officers are made to the secretary of the Association. 


Most of these reports come in splendid form; but occa- . 


sionally one is incomplete or inaccurate. For instance, 
last year one list of members enrolled at a division came 
in such poor form that it was impossible to make a com- 
plete and accurate mailing list for use in mailing the 
[Uinois Teacher. Consequently we have had much com- 
plaint from that division about not receiving The 
Teacher. Directions are now being mailed out to the offi- 
cers of the divisions that meet this spring, and it is hoped 
that they will be followed. 


Last month we published and commended a plan 
adopted by the parents and school authorities of Spring- 
field for the better regulation and control of the conduct 
of high school pupils and for increasing the general effi- 
ciency of the high school. Among the things mentioned 
as harmful to the school and without legal standing were 
high-school fraternities and sororities. The board of 
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education at once took steps toward enforcing the anti- 
fraternity law; and a member of one fraternity, sup- 
ported it is said by members of other fraternities and 
sororities, applied to the court for an injunction to re- 
strain the board from expelling any pupil for member- 
ship in a fraternity or sorority. The board is opposing 
the issuing of such injunction, and both sides declare 
they will take the case to the Supreme Court. One ad- 
vantage of all this is that the constitutionality and exact 
meaning of our anti-fraternity law will be determined. 

Of course Springfield is-not the only place where it 
has become necessary to enforce more rigid discipline in 
the high school. In several parts of the state, teachers 
and sensible parents are concerned about the carelessness 
in habits, laxity in deportment, and lack of real diligence 
and studiousness and earnestness on the part of high 
school students. Cigarettes, petty gambling, pool rooms, 
sensational movies, automobile joy-rides, dances, ‘‘ pet- 
ting parties,’’ cosmetics, extreme styles, fraternities and 
sororities, and other expressions of a kind of general 
Jazz Spirit are occupying too much of the time, absorb- 
ing too much of the energy and diverting too much of 
the attention of high school students and are opening 
the way for the charge that our high schools are costing 
too much in proportion to their efficiency. It is about 
time we are learning whether groups of smart-Aleck 
pupils are to run the schools to suit themselves or 
whether the teachers, principals, superintendents and 
boards of education still have certain functions. Possi- 
bly a general discussion of this question may stir up a 
few parents to the point of lending a little aid in rear 
ing, educating and training their children. 


TAXATION IN ILLINOIS 


At the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation last December, the Board of Directors was di- 
rected to prepare a pamphlet or handbook on the subject 
of taxation to explain the faults of our present system in 
Illinois and the advantages of the changes advocated in 
the resolutions adopted by the Association. 

Such a handbook was prepared nearly two years ago 
and was widely distributed over the state, and several 
short-articles on taxation have been published in this 
magazine from time to time. But in order to keep the 
teachers interested in the subject and to furnish them 
information when they are interested, we find it neces- 
sary to keep up a continuous discussion of this subject 
and sometimes to repeat data and arguments. There- 
fore, in this number and the two or three succeeding ones, 
we shall reprint the pamphlet on tax-reform published 
nearly two years ago and some other facts and figures 
to support the argument it contained. 

The pamphlet was prepared by a sub-committee of 
the I. 8S. T. A. Committee on Revision of the State Con- 
stitution. The sub-committee consisted of William B. 
Owen, Principal of the Chicago Normal College; Claude 
P. Briggs, Principal of the Rockford High School; and 
James B. McManus, Superintendent of Schools, La Salle. 
They were assisted by Professor Jacob Viner, Chicago 
University. The article following this, entitled ‘‘Tax 
Reform in Illinois’’ is the first installment of the results 
of their work. 

It may be well to learn a few definitions of terms used 
in the article before reading it. For instance: 

A general property tax is one levied upon all prop- 
erty; that is, upon all lands, buildings, factories, mines, 
machinery, livestock, household goods, instruments, 
vehicles, notes, money, stecks, bonds, mortgages, patent 
~ or anything of value that can be owned, bought or 
sold. 
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Tangible property consists of material things that 
can be easily seen or found, such as houses, lands, horses, 
eattle, machinery, household goods, ete. 

Intangible property consists of such things as notes, 
eredits, bank deposits, stocks, bonds, mortgages, fran- 
chises, and other things that have no material form 
capable of being perceived by the senses, and usually 
represented only by book records or small pieces of paper 
that can be easily hidden from the assessor. 

Real property or real estate consists of lands, lots, and 
other natural resources with the buildings and other per- 
manent or immovable improvements on them. 

Personal property consists of money, merchandise, 
household goods, notes, stocks, bonds, and other things 
not in the class defined above as real estate. 

Uniformity of taxation, as required by the present 
laws of Illinois, means that all property shall be assessed 
at its fair cash value and all taxed at exactly the same 
rate in any one territorial unit of taxation. For instance, 
if the total rate of taxation in any village school district 
is 5 percent, then every dollar’s worth of property of 
whatever kind in that district shall be taxed five cents. 


TAX REFORM NEEDED IN ILLINOIS 


The present tax system of Illinois does not adequately 
provide for the educational needs of the State. It is a 
poorly devised system, shot through with inequities, in- 
adequacies, and obsolete and antiquated provisions. As 
a keen student of Illinois taxation has pointed out, the 
tax system of the State ‘‘has developed in a desultory 
way, with little effort at any correlated system of taxa- 
tion and revenue.’’ There must be a thorough revision 
of the tax laws of the State, and the Constitutional Con- 
vention now in session at Springfield provides an oppor- 
tunity for such revision which may not recur for many 
years. The responsibility of the Convention is a heavy 
one. The members of the Convention must face this re- 
sponsibility. The citizens of the State, in the interest of 
the rising generation and of the generations to come, in 
the interest of the future of our state, must use their in- 
fluence to see that appropriate action is taken. 


THe Present Tax SySTEM 


The school revenues of the State are provided by both 
state and local taxes and to a minor extent by the in- 
come of certain land-holdings of the state. The general 
property tax is the main source of the tax revenue of 
both the state and the local bodies. The funds which the 
legislature provides for educational purposes are dis- 
tributed among the local bodies in proportion to the 
school population of these districts as shown by periodic 
school censuses. The local school districts are further au- 
thorized to levy taxes on property for school purposes to 
supplement the funds they receive from the State, but 
their charters and the unfortunate Juul law of 1901 
prescribe narrow maximum limits of taxation, which can- 
not be exceeded by the local bodies without special legis- 
lative authorization. 

The state taxes on property and the local taxes are 
all based on a common assessment of property, by means 
of which the assessors are supposed to ascertain the cash 
value of the property, real and personal, tangible and in- 
tangible, owned in the State. The assessed value is re- 
quired by statute to be uniformly one-half of the cash 
value, regardless of the nature of the property. The 
state constitution at present requires the legislature to 
‘*provide such revenues as may be needful_by levying a 
tax, by valuation, so that every person and corporation, 
shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of his, her, or 
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SPEND A PROFITABLE 


SUMMER TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next 
Fall With a Wonderful Store of New 


Knowledge and Experience and 


a Nice Bank Account 


> epg ae of other women teachers have done it. They say 

it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in your re- 
lationship to the parents, and more appreciative of the limited op- 
portunity of the average child in his desire for knowledge. Other 
teachers who closed their school year all tired out and looked for- 
ward to a summer spent fighting the high cost of living have en- 
joyed it and found it profitable. Why not you? 


If you are between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, am- 
bitious to do big things, free to travel extensively, and have two 
yeafs normal school or college training, combined with three or 
more years of teaching experience, we would like to tell you about 
this work of ours.. It’s so different from school work that it offers 


complete change and a profitable happy vacation. 


Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; 
some of them made over $1,000 during: the vacation period and the 
average was better than $50.00 a week—33% of them were offered 


permanent positions in September and are with us today. 


Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious wo- 
man, actually interested in working hard for big returns and will- 
ing to spend the whole vacation with us. Good health is very es- 


sential. 


Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and any other information that will help make your 
application stand out from the mass. Remember that first prefer- 


ence will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 


We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with eve- 
rything needed, free of charge, and pay all railroad fare as they 
move from point to point throughout the summer. 


A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting 
started and learning the business, and every one will be given an 


opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. 


Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give approximate date for beginning work. Ad- 
dress, Dept. 97, S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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its property.’’ Since last year a State Tax Commission 
is authorized and required to examine the assessments 
returned from the counties, and within certain prescribed 
limits, to revise or ‘‘equalize’’ them in order that the 
assessments may be uniform throughout the State. 


THE DEFECTS OF THE GENERAL PrRoPERTY Tax 


The general property tax has been condemned, 
wherever it has been used, by students of taxation, by 
officials administering the tax, and by taxpayers. It is 
an old tax, with a venerable history of inadequacy, in- 
equity, dishonesty, and faulty administration. In 
Europe, where it first originated, it was long ago aban- 
doned. In recent years many American states have also 
abandoned it as a main source of revenue after repeated 
attempts to reform it had proved unsuccessful. The 
counts in the indictment of the general property tax are 
many and unanswerable. 

There is, perhaps, something to be said in theory for 
the provision in the present Illinois Constitution which 
requires property throughout the State, whatever its 
character, to be taxed at a uniform rate. Superficially, 
considerations of justice and equity appear to demand 
such a limitation of the taxing-power of the Legislature. 
In practice, the chief defects of the tax as it operates in 
Illinois arise out of this constitutional provision. 

A tax on property is uniform only in name and highly 
unequal in fact if the valuation of the property upon 
which the tax is levied is not uniform. The assessments 
are made locally by assessors elected from the district in 
which reside the persons whose property they are to 
assess. Scandalous underassessment results. The asses- 
sors cannot resist the pressure from their electors for low 
assessments. They have neither the machinery nor the 
desire to examine closely the personal declarations upon 
which their assessments are largely based. They feel that 
if they return proper valuations, their district will there- 
by be forced to bear a part of the burden of taxation for 
other districts whose assessors are not conscientious. 
They do not, and under the circumstances they cannot be 
expected to, make full and proper assessments of prop- 
erty in their districts. There is almost open competition 
in underassessment between the various districts. The 
discrepancies between the valuations in different districts 
are so great as to make of the whole process of assessment 
a farce, in which, however, the honest tax payer plays a 
tragic part. The State Tax Commission is limited in its 
power to revise the county assessments. It has no au- 
thority whatsoever over personal assessments. It can 
only attempt to equalize the assessments between the 
various counties, and the general tendency for such 
bodies is to equalize by levelling all assessments down to 
the one which is most scandalously incomplete. The 
amount of change which the Tax Commission can make 
in the assessment of any county is restricted within very 
narrow limits by the law creating the Commission. It 
is a vain hope that such a body with its present powers 
can bring about actual uniformity in assessment. 

There is not only lack of uniformity between assess- 
ments in the various districts, but there is also an extreme 
lack of uniformity between the assessments of different 
classes of property within each district. Certain kinds 
of property, because they are tangible, visible, and be- 
cause their approximate value is generally known, can- 
not escape valuation at something at least distantly ap- 
proaching their true market value. This holds most of 
all for real estate, for lands and buildings. Personal 
property escapes full assessment in much greater degree, 
particularly if it is intangible property. The personal 
property of the farmer consists largely of tangibles, and 
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the amount of it is generally well-known to his neigh- 
bors, including the assessor. The horse of the farmer or 
his piano does not escape taxation. In the cities with 
their congested population, and with ignorance of neig 
bors as to each other’s belongings, the assessment 0 
tangible personal property is based almost completely 
on the personal declarations of the tax-payers, and the 
values declared are a ludicrously small percentage of the 
actual values. : 

In the case of intangible property, the failure of as- 
sessment is even more complete. The progress of Illinois 
as an industrial and commercial state, and the develop- 
ment of corporate enterprise, have resulted in a great in- 
crease in the proportion in which the wealth of the state 
consists of such intangibles as stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
patent rights, copyrights, and bills receivable. It is esti- 
mated that over half the wealth of the state now con- 
sists of intangibles. As late as 1915, in the assessment of 
property for taxation, the value of horses in the state of 
Illinois was returned as three times the value of such 
intangibles. Need more be said? 

This failure of the tax to reach intangibles operates 
unjustly as between various classes of the citizens. The 
farmer, whose property consists wholly of tangibles, 
and the city-dweller of modest income who owns his own 
home, pay more than their proportionate share of the 
general property tax. The wealthy city-dweller, living 
in an expensive hotel, whose income is derived mainly 
from his holdings of corporate securities, makes no re- 
turn, and wholly escapes taxation. 

The proper basis for taxation is ability to pay. The 
tax burden should be so distributed that it should fall 
most heavily on those who are best able to pay and should 
fall only lightly on those of moderate circumstances. In 
addition to the fact that those classes who are best able 
to pay derive most of their income from intangible prop- 
erty which almost wholly escapes taxation, there is the 
further consideration that even if property were fully 
and accurately valued, it would not offer a proper index 
of relative ability to pay. One man may be gaining a 
great income from the same amount of property which is 
bringing a bare pittance to another man. The farmer 
whose crop is desiroyed by a hail-storm pays as much 
under the present system as the farmer who is harvesting 
a bumper crop. The professional man who needs no 
plant or equipment to gain a substantial income escapes 
taxation, whereas the merchant whose rate of turnover of 
stock is low is subjected to a heavy tax.* The man who 
invests his income in tangible property is subjected to 
taxation. The less desirable citizen who spends all his 
income as soon as it is acquired wholly escapes. 
ea of intangibles at the same rate as tangibles 
leads in bly-to-double taxation. A man buys a home 
for $5,000 and pays cash. He pays taxation, if he is fully 
assessed, on $5000 of value. Another man buys a home 
for $5,000 of which he pays $1,000 cash, and gives a 
mortgage of $4,000. He pays taxes on $5,000 and the 
mortgage holder pays taxes on the $4,000 mortgage, a 
total of $9,000. The tax on intangibles, if levied at the 
same rate as the tax on tangibles, imposes insufferable 
burdens on the taxpayers. The person who obeys the law 
and returns a full declaration of his intangible property 
does so upon the implied pledge that all other intangible 
property will be assessed at a uniform rate with his. As 
most of the intangibles escape taxation, the burden of 


*<*Of two landlords, one may employ improved processes and 
enjoy a large product; the other, although on equally valuable 
land, may suffer climatic reverses and produce far less. Of two 
capitalists, one may invest his property so as to obtain large pro- 
ceeds; the other may put an equal amount into an enterprise which 
yields very little.’’ E. R. Seligman, Essays in Taxation, 1911, p. 55. 
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taxation is concentrated upon the honest taxpayer and 
becomes confiscatory in its amount. He has only two 
alternatives before him, evasion or financial ruin. He 
generally ehooses evasion. If the assessment were fully 
made, the intangible capital would still escape the bur- 
densome taxation by being transferred to other states. 

The uniformity of the tax is a fiction. In straining 
after uniformity the drafters of the existing constitution 
imposed unfair discrimination and inequity on the tax- 
payers. It is a truth in spite of its paradoxical sound 
that in order to operate with uniformity and equity the 
property tax must be levied at different rates on differ- 
ent classes of property. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of the tax is that it 
puts a premium on dishonesty. For some classes of citi- 
zens the tax would be a crushing burden, if the assess- 
ments were made to correspond to the true value of the 
property. Forsome classes of property full assessment is 
so rare, that only an unusually conscientious taxpayer 
feels constrained to report the true value of his property. 
The honest and publie-spirited citizens bears both his own 
proper burden of taxation and the burden which in 
equity should be borne by his less scrupulous neighbors. 
The dishonest and the politically influential escape bear- 
ing their share. The tax debauches public morality. It 
penalizes the honest for being honest and rewards the 
dishonest for their dishonesty. It establishes a double 
standard of morality, one standard for dealings of citi- 
zens amongst themselves, another and lower standard for 
dealings of citizens with the State. It makes of perjury 
a minor sin, bearing but lightly upon the conscience. 


OPINIONS OF AUTHORITIES ON THE GENERAL 
Property Tax 


The condemnation of the general property tax is 
universal. The expressions of opinion which follow are 
typical. In all the literature of taxation, there is not 
one declaration of approval of the general property tax. 

C. J. Bullock, Professor of Taxation in Harvard 
University, in his Introduction to the Study of Eco- 
nomics, 1913, pp. 560-564. 

‘‘In its actual operation the general property tax 
causes great inequality in the distribution of the tax 
levied for state purposes. Each board of local assessors 
has a strong inducement to undervalue the taxable 
property found in its own district, because, by such a 
course, the amount of the state tax apportioned to the 
locality will be reduced. * * * It follows necessarily 
that the burden of state taxation is distributed unjustly 
among the various local units. * * * A second cause of 
the grossest injustice is the failure of this tax to reach 
personal property. A large part of the wealth of a 
modern community consists of corporation stocks and 
bonds, mortgages, notes, book accounts, and other 
forms of intangible personality that easily. escape the 
sharpest investigation of the assessors. Moreover, these 
officials are usually elected by the votes of the men 
whom they have to assess, and they are.not inclined to 
adopt very vigorous means of discovering the less tangible 
property of the voters. Most of the personal property 
that is actually reached consists of stock in trade, ma- 
chinery, and live stock or other farm capital. * * * an 
inevitable result of this is that state taxation falls with 
undue weight upon the country districts, where there 
is little intangible wealth, and personal property exists 
in the form of household goods, live stock, and farm 
implements, all of which cannot hope to escape the 
assessor. * * * Existing laws offer to taxpayers terri- 
ble inducements to commit frauds. * * * An honest 
man, who desires to pay all that is justly due from 
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Stimulate Pubils’ Self-Activity 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate the pupil 
to self-activity, and show him a reason for his study of arith- 
metic. Most of the lessons can be worked out by the pupil 
alone. Practical short methods are taught. Reviews and 
oral lessons are frequent. 


Horace Mann Readers 


The use of the word problem method in the Horace Mann 
Reading system develops in the pupil the power to read and 
think independently from the very first. The books are filled 
with inspiring literature. Teachers’ manuals for the first 
three years. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings. 6th Grade 
Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to date. 7th and 8th Grades. 


Authentic and impartial, they explain the America of today— 
civilization, institutions, traditions. Through their use, civic 
impulses are aroused and pupils respond by appropriate action. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
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him, knows that, if he tells the whole truth, he will have 
to bear two or three times his fair burden. Thus our 
present laws punish honesty with a double load of 
taxes, and allow the dishonest and unscrupulous tax- 
payer to escape.”’ 


H. R. Seager, Professor of Political Economy in 
Columbia University, in his Principles of Economies, 
1913, p. 521. 

‘‘The most important reform that is needed in con- 
nection with state taxation is the abolition of the dis- 
credited general property tax as a source of state rev- 
enue. * * * Experience has demonstrated conclusively 
the impossibility of assessing such property fairly in 
complex industrial communities. Under these cirecum- 
stances to continue the attempt to tax personal prop 
erty is to bring the whole system of taxation into dis- 
repute.’’ 


F. W. Taussig, Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University, in his Principles of Economies, Vol. II, pp. 
528, 532. 

‘‘In a complex community of modern times, the gen- 
eral property tax proves hopelessly impracticable. It 
leads to glaring inconsistencies and inequities, and fails 
completely of attaining its professed object. Property 
and income no longer run side by side. All sorts of in- 
come develop which do not rest on the ownership of 
property. * * * Not all property supposed to be 
reached ¢an, in fact, be reached. * * * To tax a man 
on his property without making allowance for his in- 
debtedness is manifestly not in accord with the general 
intent of a property tax. Yet to allow for indebt- 
edness opens the door to easy evasion. * * * The final 
cause which has led to the breakdown of the prop- 
erty tax has been the extraordinary development of 
corporations, and so of the ownership of wealth under 
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corporate form. Stocks, bonds, and corporate securi- 
ties of all sorts are the form in which riches are likely 
to be-held. All these are property, and taxable as such. 
However taxable in the eye of the law, they are rarely 
taxed to the holder in fact. Evasion is the rule, not 
the exception.’’ 


E. R. Seligman, Professor of Finance in Columbia 
University, in his ‘‘Essays in Taxation,’’ 1911, pp. 
36, 37. 

‘*If we sum up all these inherent defects, it will be 
no exaggeration to say that the general property tax 
in the United States is a dismal failure. No language 
ean be stronger than that found in the reports of the 
officials charged with the duty of assessing and collect- 
ing the tax. Whole pages might be filled with such tes- 
timony from the various states. * * * The view of the 
European scientists is moderate, that ‘a cruder instru- 
mentality of taxation has rarely been devised’.’’ 


Ohio Tax Commission Report, 1908. 

‘‘The general property tax has long ago served its 
day. * * * The reports of State Tax Commissioners 
within the last ten years disclose no instance in which 
the general property tax has been approved and few 
in which it has not been expressly condemned.’’ 


Conclusions of Report on the Taxation and Revenue 
System of Illinois, prepared for the Special Tax Com- 
mission of the State of Illinois, 1910. 


‘¢ * * * The assessed valuation is much less than ° 


the fractional part of true value provided for in the rev- 
enue law; and * * * the inevitable result of such 
undervaluations is not only an unnecessary increase in 
the nominal tax rate, but also marked inequalities in 
assessments as between different classes of property 
and persons. * * * The most serious difficulties appear 
in the assessment of intangible personal property, such 
as moneys and credits, mortgages, bonds and stocks. 
* * * Large inequalities are also evident in the assess- 
ment of tangible personal property, amounting prac- 
tically to considerable exemptions at the discretion of 
assessing officers. * * * Even in regard to real prop- 
erty, there are considerable undervaluations and in- 
equalities in the basis of assessment.’’ 

Similar criticisms of the operation in Illinois of the 
general property tax will be found in R. M. Haig, A 
History of the General Property Tax in Illinois, (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. 
3, Nos. 1-2, 1914), and in a Report on the Revenue and 
Finance Administration of Illinois prepared for the 
Efficiency and Economy Committee of the State of IIli- 
nois, 1914. 


NECESSARY CHANGES IN THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAx 


No matter how much effort and skill are exerted in 
revising or reforming it, the general property tax can- 
not be made an efficiently administered, just and equit- 
able tax. It can, however, be made much better than it 
is at present, and until the State is prepared to abandon 
it altogether, tax progress must proceed mainly along 
lines of revision and reform of the general property tax. 
There follow some suggestions of needed amendments to 
the tax or to the existing machinery for its administra- 
tion. 

(1) The State Tax Commission should be granted 
greater authority over personal and local assessments. It 
should be authorized to enforce the removal of local 
assessors, where it finds upon investigation of the assess- 
ment rolls that there is excessive undervaluation of 
property. It should exercise close supervision over the 
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methods of scheduling property and of checking personal 
declarations. It should have the right to change county 
assessments without limit or restriction, where such 
change is necessary to bring about substantial uniformity 
between counties. 

(2) The legislature should be permitted to classify 
property according to its character, and to levy different 
rates of taxation on different classes of property, in order 
that due weight may be given to the different degrees 
in which different classes of property escape assessment 
and to the broader considerations which may justify dis- 
crimination between classes of property. -This would 
also facilitate revision of the entire tax system, so that 
the general property tax may be properly coordinated 
with other taxes. 

(3) The assessed value should be made the actual 
or cash value and not an arbitrary percentage thereof, 
as is at present the case. This change would remove all 
justification for the persent almost universally-held opin- 
ion of the assessed value, that it is a fictitious value which 
has no necessary relationship to the true value, and which 
depends wholly, for its determination, on the conscience 
or lack of conscience of the taxpayer and on the passing 
whim of the assessor. 

(4) The rate of taxation should be reduced, so as 
to adjust it to the change in method of assessment recom- 
mended above. It should be further reduced, especially 
in so far as personal and intangible property is con- 
cerned, in the interests of justice and in order that this 
state may profit by the experience of other states, where 
the reduction of the tax on intangibles to a moderate 
rate resulted in a markedly increased assessment and in 
an increase in tax revenue. 

(5) A mandate should be put upon the legislature 
to enact stringent provisions for enforcing accurate 
assessment and full payment of the general property 
tax. The filing of false assessment schedules and the 
failure of assessors to act in good faith in checking and 
correcting such schedules should be made by statute crim- 
inal offenses laying the offenders open to severe penal- 
ties. This is the law at present, but public opinion does 
not permit enforcement. 
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TEACHING AMERICANISM 


Come hither, all ye teachers who are teaching because 
you love to serve your fellow-men rather than because 
you are seeking fame and fortune, and learn the joy of 
service to your foreign brother and sister. 

Miss White, who is now teaching her twenty-sixth 
year in the Evanston public schools, does not know the 
meaning of the term ‘‘school-day’’_as distinct from other 
days and evenings. Her days are all school days and 
her nights are all school nights, but she finds the variety 
that is the spice of life in the fifty-seven varieties of 
classes which she teaches. 

During the regular hours of the public school sessions, 
Miss White teaches first grade children. On Monday night 
she has a class in English for foreigners at the public 
library; on Tuesday night she teaches foreigners who 
come to her school to become Americanized ; on Wednes- 
day night she chaperones a dancing-class of these young 
fun-loving foreigners; on Thursday night she has an 














Americanization class again; on Friday night she has 
a movie at the school. On Saturday and in vacant mo- 
ments on other days, she teaches volunteer workers how 
to teach reading, writing, and spelling to foreigners. 
On Sunday —I don’t know, but she probably teaches a 
Sunday school class or two, for I’m sure she couldn’t 
stand it to spend twenty-four hours if she were not teach- 
ing somebody somewhere something. 

In her evening classes, she depends upon her Parent- 
Teacher Association for both social and financial aid. 
In her home classes, she is aided by a committee from the 
Evanston Woman’s Club. 

These home classes are made up of from one to nine 
foreign women who want to learn our language but 
cannot leave their homes and children to attend school. 
And so volunteer workers, coached by Miss White, go to 
their homes with typewritten lessons, some pictures 
mounted on pasteboard, a magazine, and a few toys (to 
amuse the children while the mothers learn), and spend 
an hour or two Americanizing these foreign women. It 
is no easy task for these home and club women to teach 
these simple lessons to women who cannot speak a word 
of English, but with joy in their work — and with Miss 
White always ‘‘backing them up’’—they accomplish 
much. It is so much more than just a lesson in English, 
for after all it is not merely our language that we want 
these people to learn; it is also that we are their friends 
and that we welcome them to our shores and are glad to 
have them for our neighbors! 

If Miss White can find one foreign woman anywhere 
who wants, or who is even merely willing to be taught, 
she straightway finds a teacher and the lessons begin at 
once. And do these foreigners respond to the friendship 
thus offered them? Ask them—or watch them, and 
every trace of doubt will vanish from your mind. 

Recently the Woman’s Club of Evanston gave a 
Friendship Luncheon at which Miss White and Zona 
Gale, whose stories of Friendship Village we all love, 
were the honor guests, together with some of these Amer- 
icanized foreigners of Miss White’s. Nineteen nationali- 
ties were represented and responded to toasts — some 
just by a smile and a little nod, for they were too timid 
to speak, some by a sentence or two, and some by sing- 
ing. It was a joyous occasion, with over two hundred 
people attending. Miss Gale remarked that Miss White 
was really doing what she herself had merely been writ- 
ing about; but don’t you believe that both the deeds and 
the words of these big-hearted women reach far out 
across the water and draw other yearning hearts to these 
particular spots where the glory of genuine friendship 
sheds its powerful rays? What couldn’t we make of this 
wonderful country of America, the land of the free, if 
we would all make even half the effort that Miss White 
and her sixteen co-workers are making to prove our 
friendliness and neighborliness to the foreign-born who 
have come here with such rosy hopes! 

And every one of these workers in Evanston volun- 
teers her services, finding rich reward in the work itself. 
We don’t know what Miss White’s salary is, as a teacher 
in the Washington school, but we know pretty well what 
school-teachers throughout Illinois are paid for their 
Services,— and- we know that even Evanston, with all 
her north-shore wealth, could never pay Miss White one- 
tenth of the salary that she really earns. Not many 
teachers are paid what they are worth, for they give to 
a community the kind of service for which money can- 
not pay,— that is why we love them so. But for Miss 
White’s evening classes and her home classes and her 
classes for volunteer workers, she gets not a penny. 
When asked how she could stand such long hours, day 
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New Books on Mathematics 


By Mabel Sykes, Instructor in Mathematics, Bowen. High 
School, Chicago, and Clarence E. Comstock, Professor of 
Mathematics, Bradley Polvtechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Plane Geometry is‘a workable suggestive method text. 
It concentrates upon two vital factors: the analytical - 
method of attack, and the placing of emphasis where it is 
needed. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


In Solid Geometry the same method of analysis is used 
as in Plane Geometry, also the same stress is laid upon 
important theorems. Note the chapter on areas and 
volumes. 


BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA 


Here is a text that children can read for themselves 
and enjoy. Its special features are a large number of ex- 
ercises, and an easy approach to problems. The graph is 
an essential part of the course. 


Correspondence Invited 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 











PROGRESSIVE TEXTS 


For the High School 


Durell and Arnold Algebras 





Simplification of subject matter; new organization of 
material; flexibility; emphasis on graph and formula; 
easy transition from arithmetic; practical applications; 
large number of verbal problems. 


Durell and Arnold Geometries ; 











Reduction in subject matter; improved method of analy- 
sis; originals grouped; new introduction; new sequence 
of theorems; arrangement of proofs in parallel columns; 
graduated outline proof; only informal use of theory of 
limits; practical applications. 


For the Grades 





The Merrill Readers: Primer to Eighth Reader 





Child works with familiar material; vocabulary drill 
through new lessons of real interest; text care fully 
graded and has literary value; gives habit of reading 
for thought; phonic work intelligently planned; child 
learns to read in quickest, pleasantest, and surest way. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Chicago 
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after day, of the same kind of work, she said, ‘‘Oh, but 
it is all so different. The Americanization work is so 
much more than just teaching!’’ Teaching is her voca- 
tion; another kind of teaching is her avocation; and the 
fifty-five other varieties. are her recreation. And besides 
all these evening classes and home classes there is a 
Thursday afternoon class for young women (foreign) 
in domestic service,— and a Wednesday evening class 
at the cafeteria for foreign employees. If we had had 


time for still further conversation with Miss White, we - 


probably should have found a few other classes that she 
forgot to mention! 

As a teacher in the Evanston public schools, she be- 
longs to the teachers. As a member of our Board, she 
belongs to the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. As a worker among her fellowmen, she be- 
longs to Abou Ben Adhem’s class —‘‘may their tribe 
increase!’’ She is Chairman of Americanization for Chi- 
cago and vicinity, in the Illinois Council, and if any of 
you want help of any kind in this work, she will be more 
than glad to give it to you. She has twenty-four hours 
in all her days, and she doesn’t have to ask Arnold 
Bennett how to use them —she knows. Her address is 
Miss Emma G. White, 1112 Main St., Evanston, II. 

V.H. D. 


DIRECTORY OF I. 8. T. A. 


Names and addresses of officers and committees of 
the State Teachers’ Association and Divisions for the 
year 1922: 


President, J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 

First Vice President, Florence Holbrook, 3921 Vincennes Ave., 
Chicago. 

Second Vice President, Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 

Third Vice President, L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 

Secretary, Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee—Wm. B. Owen, Chm., 68th St. & 
Stewart Ave., Chicago; O. L. Manchester, Normal; E. C. Fisher, 
Rock Island. 

N. E. A. Director, Sarah L. Thomas, High School, Rockford. 

The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice 
President, and the three members of the Executive Committee. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
President, Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
Vice President, Charles B. Guin, Shelbyville. 
Secretary, May S. Hawkins, Mound City. 
Executive Committee—Lewis Ogilvie, Chm., Kankakee; O. L. 
Minter, Charleston; E. W. Sutton, Vienna. 


I. S. T. A. GoverntnG Committees, 1922 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman, Wm. B. Owen, 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Chicago Division, Charles J. Lunak, High Lake, West Chicago. 
Lake Shore Division, Minnie Whitham, Oak Park. 
Northeastern Division, Tillie Moore, Aurora. 

Northwestern Division, L. A. Fulwider, Freeport. 

Upper Illinois Valley Division, Geo. O. Smith, Princeton. 
Black Hawk Division, Arnold Lau, Moline. 

East Central Division, G. P. Randle, Danville. 

Eastern Division, H. M. Hinkle, Paris. 

Central Division, W. N. Brown, Peoria. 

South Central Division, O. P. Simpson, Taylorville. 

Western Division, T. W. Everitt, Bushnell. 

Southeastern Division, A. W. Montgomery, Albion. 
Southwestern Division, 8. J. Sibley, Hardin. 

Southern Division, Charles O. Otrich, Jonesboro. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
Chairman, E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Chicago Division, Nano T. Hickey, Haven School, Chicago. 
Lake Shore Division, W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
Northeastern Division, Osher Schlaifer, Dundee. 
Northwestern Division, C. W. Whitten, De Kalb. « 
Upper Illinois Valley Division, J. B. McManus, La Salle. 
Black Hawk Division, E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
East Central Division, O. P. Haworth, Danville. 
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Eastern Division, E. E. Gere, Tuscola. 

Central Division, B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 

South Central Division, J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 
Western Division, G. W. Gayler, Canton. 
Southeastern Division, G. O. Lewis, Flora 

Southwestern Division, H. T. McCrea, ‘Pawardsville. 
Southern Division, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Chairman, O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

Chicago Division, Frederick W. Schacht, 6714 8. Union Ave. 
Lake Shore Division, F. L. Miller, Harvey. 

Northeastern Division, G. E. Thompson, St. Charles. 
Northwestern Division, O. E. Peterson, Sycamore. 

Upper Illinois Valley Division, T. J. McCormack, La Salle. 
Black Hawk Division, Della Baker, Geneseo. 

East Central Division, W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 
Eastern Division, Ellen A. Ford, Charleston. 

Central Division, 8. K. McDowell, Bloomington. 

South Central Division, William Small, Petersburg. 
Western Division, F. W. Phillips, Monmouth. 

Southeastern Division, Annie Foster, Olney. 

Southwestern Division, W. C. Heyl, Waterloo. 

Southern Division, 8. O. Dale, McLeansboro. 


SpPEcIAL COMMITTEES 


Publicity Committee. (A sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation). 

Carleton W. Washburne, Chairman, Winnetka. 

W. W. Lewton, Supt. of Schools, Cicero. 

J. O. Engleman, Supt. of Schools, Joliet. 


A Committee on the revision of the Illinois State Con- 
stitution : 


J. O. Engleman, Chairman, Decatur. 
Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 

B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 

C. C. Dodge, Chicago. 

Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Gustav Andreen, Augustana College, Rock Island. 
David Felmley, Normai. 

E. C. James, Urbana. 

R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Ida L. M. Fursman, Chicago. 

Mabel M. Jones, High School, Kewanee. 
Anna Bond, Mt. Vernon. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 

Mrs. Ella Thompson, Champaign. 

Wm. T. Wilson, Chicago. 


A committee of five to act as an advisory board to the 
government savings organization in the State of Illinois: 

J. Stanley Brown, Chairman, De Kalb. 

W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 

L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

Franklin N. Tracy, Kankakee. 


A committee of fifteen to consider the problem of 


training teachers, both before their service begins and 
while in service. By a vote of the representative assem- 
bly at the annual meeting of 1920, five women were added 
to this committee. Therefore, this committee now con- 
sists of the following twenty persons: 


David Felmley, Chairman, Normal. 

I. M. Allen, Springfield. 

H. J. Alvis, East St. Louis. 

J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb. 

C. C. Chadsey, Urbana. 

H. B. Fisher, Streator. 

Charles M. Gill, Quincy. 

L. C. Lord, Charleston. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 

Thomas J. McCormack, LaSalle. 

Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

G. P. Randle, Danviile. 

W. C. Reavis, Chicago. 

H. W. Shryock, Carbondale. 

Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 

Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Avenue, Springfield. 
Louise Seibert, Principal Franklin School, Bloomington. 
Harriet L. Post, 210 8. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 
Ella Ladew, 300 N. Madison Avenue, Peoria. 

Flora Edde Dunn, President Teachers’ Club, Rockford. 
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A Committee on Redistricting the State into Divisions 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association and Determin- 
ing their Boundaries: 

George O. Smith, Chairmxn, Princeton. 

Mrs. Bertha 8. Armbruster, 111 Gale Ave., River Forest. 

W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park. 

K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 

O. E. Peterson, Sycamore. 

L. W. Haviland, Onarga. 

Fiske Allen, Charleston. 

J. A. Hayes, Peoria. 

H. Ambrose Perrin, Jacksonville. 

Charles M. Gill, Quincy. 

B. C. Richardson, Alton. 

Roy V. Jordan, Herrin. 

N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 

Grant Balding, Albion. 

Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 


A Committee to Harmonize the Amendments to the 
Constitution and By-laws Offered and Considered at the 
Annual Meeting, December, 1921: 

G. P. Randle, Chairman, Danville. 

K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 


A Committee of Twenty-one on the Reorganization 
of the State Educational System : 

William B. Owen, Chm., 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago. 

C. E. Chadsey, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

George D. Wham, State Normal University, Carbondale. 

I, M. Allen, City Superintendent, Springfield. 

E. E. Lewis, City Superintendent, Rockford. 

L. W. Smith, Township High School, Joliet. 

T. M. Deam, City High School, Decatur. 

Otto F. Aken, County Superintendent, Murphysboro. 

George O. Smith, County Superintendent, Princeton. 

O. B. “ight, Elementary School Principal, Rock Island. 

George M. Masslich, Elementary School Principal, 15 Oak 
Ave., River Forest. 

Fred W. Schacht, High School Teacher, 5714 Union Ave., 
Chicago. 

Willard Canoby, High School Teacher, Delavan. 

Mary A. Swett, City Grade Teacher, 216 Ashland Ave., 
Chicago. 

Caroline Baldwin, City Grade Teacher, 448 West 68nd St., 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth Balthrope, City Grade Teacher, Quincy. 

Blaine Boicourt, City Grade Teacher, Harrisburg. 

Fannie Spaits Merwitn, Rural Teacher, Manito. 

(Three more rural teachers to be appointed.) 


Division OFFICERS, 1922 
CHIcAGO DIVISION 

President, Mrs. Bertha 8. Armbruster, 111 Gale Ave., River 
Forest. 

Vice President, Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Ave. 

Secretary, Geo. F. Cassell, 410 Springfield Ave. 

Treasurer, Susan Sculiy, 7630 Cornell Ave. 

Executive Committee—Caroline Baldwin, 6206 Baldwin Ave.; 
Chas. 8S. Winslow, 2125 Sherwin Ave.; Wm. J. Bogan, Lane Tech. 
High School. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Charles J. Lunak, High 
Lake, West Chicago; Legislation, Nano T. Hickey, Haven School; 
Resolutions, Frederick W. Schacht, 6714 8. Union Ave. 


LAKE SHORE DIVISION 


President, Carleton W. Washburne, Winnetka. 

‘Vice President, Clara G. Stalker, Harvey. 

Secretary, Arthur B. Rowell, Glencoe. 

Treasurer, E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 

Executive Committee—J. R. Skiles, Chm., Evanston; Mar- 
garet Meneely, La Grange; R. L. Sandwick, Highland Park; Edith 
Harvey, Lake Forest; Charles W. Farr, Chicago. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 

President, O. G. Treadway, McHenry. 

Vice President, Ella M. Gregg, Wheaton. 

Secretary, H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Treasurer, H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 

Transportation Secretary, Myea Mather, Joliet. 

Executive Committee—R. W. Bardwell, Chm., 2 yrs., Wood- 
stock; H. C. Storm, 1 yr., Batavia; Mary Campbell, 1 yr., Elgin; 
Ada Andrews, 2 yrs., Elgin; V. B. Graham, 3 yrs., Naperville; 
A. A. Rea, 3 yrs., Aurora. 
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Prang— 


the standard in school 
water colors 


HE story of the develop- 
ment of water color work 
in the schools is largely the 
story of Prang Schco! Water 
Colors. 
Sixty-six years ago Louis Prang 
produced the first satisfactory 
and inexpensive box of school 
watercolors. The name Prang 
at once became the symbol of 
all that was finest in school 
water colors. 


That it remains so today is 
attested by the fact that school 
boards of the large cities are 
specifying “Prang or equal.” 
Containing from ten to twenty 
percent more color value than 
any others, these colors never 
fail to blend splendidly, mak- 
ing smooth, brilliant and uni- 
form washes. 


If you would’prove the state- 
ments of some of America’s 
leading color experts, that 
“there have never been any 
better school water colors than 
those of Prang,” we will glad- 
ly send you a trial box. 


The American Crayon Company 
Established 1836 


Sandusky, Ohio New York 
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State Committees—Appropriations, Tillie Moore, Aurora; 
Legislation, Osher Schlaifer, Dundee; Resolutions, G. E. Thomp- 
Charles. 


son, St. 
NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 


President, C. W. Whitten, De Kalb. 

Vice President, L. W. Miller, Dixon. 

Secretary, Clara M. Ryan, Freeport. 

Treasurer, Warren Hubbard, Sycamore. 

Executive Committee—J. H. Smith, Belvidere; E. E. Lewis, 
Rockford; J. L. Brearton, Savanna; O. N. Wing, Rochelle; Eliza- 
beth B. Harvey, Belvidere; Katherine Obye, Rockford; F. P. 
Donner, Lena. 

State Committees—Appropriations, L. A. Fulwider, Freeport ; 
Legislation, C. W. Whitten, DeKalb; Resolutions, O. E. Peterson, 


Sycamore. 
Upper ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


President, N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 

Vice President, Mrs. K. E. Blakelee. 

Secretary, Anna Holliday, Granville. 

Treasurer, F. A. Bell, Buda. 

Executive Committee—Monroe Melton, Spring Valley; H. B. 
Fisher, Streator; C. B. Smith, Princeton. 

State Committees—Appropriations, George O. Smith, Prince- 
ton; Legislation, J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Resolutions, T. J. 
McCormack, La Salle. 


Biack HAWK DIVISION 


President, Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 

Vice President, Josephine Holland, Moline. 

Secretary, Ara Miller, Silvis. 

Treasurer, D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 

Executive Committee—Grace Putnam, Moline; Arthur Lewis, 
Orion; G. C. Platt, Aledo. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Arnold Lau, Rock Island ; 
Legislation, E. C. Fisher, Rock Island; Resolutions, Della F. 
Baker, Geneseo. 

East CENTRAL DIVISION 

President, Charles H. Watts, Champaign. 

Vice President, G. W. Sutton, Monticello. 

Secretary, Gertrude Payne, Danville. 

Treasurer, O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 

Executive Committee, W. H. Lowery, Hoopeston; A. P. 
Johnson, Kankakee; E. H. Cameron, U. of I., Urbana. 

State Committees—Appropriations, G. P. Randle, Danville; 
Legislation, O. P. Haworth, Danville; Resolutions, W. W. Earnest, 
Champaign. 

EASTERN DIVISION 

President, T. H. Finley, Sullivan. 

Vice President, O. L. Minter, Charleston. 

Secretary, Lena Foreman, Charleston. 

Treasurer, Charles 3. Guin, Shelbyville. 

Executive Committee—O. R. Jones, Chm., Paris; B. F. 
Holscher, 2 yrs., Arcola; E. W. Heob, 3 yrs., Neoga. 

State Committees—Appropriations, H. H. Hinckle, Paris; 
Legisiation, E. E. Gere, Tuscola; Resolutions, Ellen Ford, 
Charleston. 

CENTRAL DIVISION 

President, William Hawkes, Toulon. 

Vice President, Roy L. Moore, Eureka. 

Secretary, Bessie H. Leonard, Lincoln. 
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Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—Arthur Verner, Chm., Peoria; C. A. 
Brothers, Dwight; C. I. Martin, Pekin. 

State ey gre, ee W. N. Brown, Peoria; 
Legislation, B. C. Moore, Bloomington; Resolutions, 8. K. Me- 
Dowell, Bloomington. 

Educational Efficiency Committee—E. A. Turner, 1 yr., Nor- 
mal; G. J. Koons, 2 yrs., Pontiac; H. H. Edmunds, 3 yrs., Clinton. 


SouTH CENTRAL DIVISION 

President, I. M. Allen, Springfield. 

Vice President, Clyde Slone, White Hall. 

Secretary, Olive Wells, Winchester. 

Treasurer, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield. 

State Committees—Appropriations, O. P. Simpson, Taylor- 
ville; Legislation, J. O. Engleman, Joliet; Resolutions, William 
Small, Petersburg. 

WESTERN DIVISION 


President, S. D. Faris, Carthage. 

Vice President, B. E. Decker, Macomb. 

Secretary, Myrtle Simmons, Monmouth. 

Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee—David P. Hollis, Macomb; R. V. 
Cordell, Lewiston; A. L. Beall, i 

State Committees—Appropriations, T. W. Everitt, Bushnell ; 
Legislation, G. W. Gayler, Canton; Resolutions, F. W. Phillips, 
Monmouth. 

SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 

President, Grant Balding, Albion. 

Vice President, John Nuttall, Robinson. 

Secretary, Ina Rogers, Lawrenceville. 

Treasurer, Edwin Ashbaugh, Lawrenceville. 

Executive Committee—M. C. Beanblossom, Chm., Lawrence- 
— Charles Beasley, 2 yrs., Allendale; H. W. Hostettler, 3 yrs., 

ey. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. W. Montgomery, Al- 
a Legislation, G. O. Lewis, Flora; Resolutions, Annie Foster, 

ey. 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 

Président, J. W. Becker, Jerseyville. 

Vice President, H. G. Schmidt, Belleville. 

Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Treasurer, E. O. Bottenfield, Sparta. 

Executive Committee—H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville; W. G. 
Heyl, Waterloo; 8. J. Sibley, Hardin. 

State Committees—Appropriations, 8. J. Sibley, Hardin; 
Legislation, H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville; Resolutions, W. C. Heyl, 
Waterloo. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION 

President, Arno Bratten, Marion. 

Vice President, May S. Hawkins, Mound City. 

Second Vice President, Anna Taggert, Murphysboro. 

Recording Secretary, Kate Hartline, Cairo. 

Corresponding Secretary, Charles McGinnis, Metropolis. 

Treasurer, J. F. Karber, Ridgway. 

Executive Committee—Ralph W. Jackson, Benton; Mary 
Crawford, Jonesboro. 

State Committees—Appropriations, 8. O. Dale, McLeansboro; 
Legislation, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, Charles C. 
Otrich, Jonesboro. 








TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer 


1920 RECEIPTS 
Dec. 15 Balance cash on hand 


1921 








Books Received 























FROM DIVISIONS 
1921 





April 8 South Central—E. C. Pruitt, Treasurer 


April 26 Southwestern—E. O. Bottenfield, Treasurer... 


April 27 Central—H. B. Beecher, Treasurer 





April 26 Southern—J. F. Ashley, Treasurer... ca 





July 20 Lake Shore—E. L. Nygaard, Treasurer 





Oct. 27 Western—W. F. Boyes, Treasurer. 





Nov. 9 Southeastern—Grant Balding, Treasurer. 





Nov. 12 East Central—O. J. Bainum, Treasurer 





Nov. 16 Black Hawk—D. B. Hoffman, Treasurer 








Nov. 16 Northeastern—H. A. Dean, Treasurer 





Dee. 3 Illinois Valley—F. A. Bell, Treasurer 


Dee. 12 Northwestern—F. G. Taylor, Tremere 


Dec. 12 Eastern—H. B. Black, Treasurer 


$6779.04 
(Explanatory Note: The faithful readers 
of this department recall that in the Sep- 
tember, 1921,issue of THE ILLINOIS TZACHER 
$ 815.00 there appeared a rhymed review of the Her- 
_.... 1248.00 ford Aesop. I feel that it was a good re- 
964.00 view, because I wrote it myself. 

927.50 Last month the Boston office of Ginn and 
847.00 Company sent the rhymed review by ‘‘E. D. 
939.50 8.’’ which appears in this issue. No men- 
390.50 tion was made of the previous review and 
690.50 in their letter of transmittal it appeared 
378.00 that Ginn and Company seemed to think 
666.50 that the review by ‘‘E.D.8.’’ was the only 

3814.50 one that had been written in rhyme. 
592.50 At first professional jealousy prompted 
749.50 me to reject this Back Bay poetry. I felt 
757.00 that ‘‘there had been so much said and on 





$13780.00 the whole so well said’’ in my September 
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review that there was no need of any Bos- 
tonian making further remarks on the sub- 
ject. 

Later, information came to me from a 
roundabout source that ‘‘E. D.8.’’ is a lady. 
One mustn’t be rude to a lady. Here is 


her review. 
MILES GLORIOSUS.) 


NOT JUST ANOTHER AESOP* 


A Child was found one pleasant day 
Reading a book of Verses gay. 

Of him, an Adult, chancing by 
Demanded what he read, and why 

He was not with his friends at play. 
The Child replied he’d rather stay 
And read his Aesop story book. 

The Adult said, ‘‘Come, let me look! ’’ 
And then exclaimed, ‘‘ Why this is done 
By Mr. Herford! Well what fun! ’’ 
He took the book, turned with delight 
To drawings gay and verses bright. 
An hour passed, the Child now wept, 
**T want my book that you have kept.’’ 
Alas, the Adult heard him not, 

The waiting Child he quite forgot, 

But not the book. He passed from view 
And took the Herford Aesop too. 

The moral, friends, is plain as pease. 
This Herford book is sure to please 
Both young and old—and [, surmise 
That Mr. Aesop’s pleased ——. —- 
*The Herford Aesop (Ginn). 
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(Continued from inside front cover page) 


the high school is paying for itself and that 
the university is paying for itself? 

With that he cast caution to the winds 
and laid down the following principles, to- 
wit: we must make a tremendous reforma- 
tion in the character of the teaching done 
by our teachers, we must find out on a big 
scale how to teach school; we have got to 
have a progressive ransacking of the cur- 
riculum. 

Illustrating what might be considered the 
economic waste of our present high school 
course he described a typical case of a high 
school boy who had received the requisite 
credits in Latin, French and mathematics for 
admission to the university although the boy 
can’t read Latin or French and can’t do the 
mathematics two weeks after examination. 
We can’t justify ourselves, said the speaker, 
on the economies of our situation. 

After praising the sentiment expressed by 
a former senator who described the recent 
Conference on Armament as marking the 
first time in history when altruism - was 
backed by economic expediency, Professor 
Morrison alluded again to the necessity for 
economic justification in our higher educa- 
tion with a peroration to the effect that the 
college must be something more than the 
— country club or a gentleman’s athletic 
elub. 

THE IDEALISTS RALLY RounD 


The discussion that followed Professor 
Morrison’s was prompt and energetic. 
Dean Manchester and President Felmley led 
the way in defending the proposition that 
our schools exist primarily for training in 
ideals of citizenship. It seemed to me that 
the majority of the speakers during the dis- 
cussion held to the belief that to hold up 
economic necessity as a reason for education 
is to put the cart before the horse. As the 
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DONATIONS 
Jan. 14 Oak Park—W. J. Hamilton $ 25.50 
Feb. 4 Northeastern—H. A. Dean. 219.50 
April 25 Southwestern—E. O. Bottenfield 117.52 
April 26 Central—H. B. Beecher 200.00 
April - Illinois Valley—F. A. Bell 200.00 
May Aurora—K. D. Waldo 8.00 
y at Chicago—Susan Scully 1695.00 
ra 20 Winnetka—C. W. Wasl.burne 139.98 
Oct. 5 East Central—O. J. Bainum 133.90 
Oct. 15 Lake Shore—E. L. Nygaard ... 375.10 
Oct. 15 School Bd. Asso.—Mrs. G. A. Stover. - 500.00 
Oct. 27 Western—W. F. Boyes... .. 200.00 
Note.—In addition to cash items shown above, man Shepeinl 
Division has donated to State Association a Liberty Bond 
of Second Series, face $100. This is shown below in state- 
ment of Resources of Association. 
July 16 B.C. Moore, dues, advertisements and miscellaneous... 
Dec. 15 Dues paid treasurer since last report 
Dec. 15 Income L. Bonds, $85; Vir. R. RB. $10; Bank Bal. $52.41. 
Dec. 17 Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 
1920 
Order No 
Dec. 31 -Barker Printing Co.—Programs 86 
K. D. Waldo—Expense |, Programs Libis bdidhseisibicauios 87 
I. M. Allen—Attending Com. Meeting 88 
W. C. BReavis--Same 89 
H. B. Fisher—Same 90 
OS I ES 91 
H. J. Alvis—Same 92 
R. H. Armbruster—Chairs for State Meeting... 93 
Hamman—Badges for State Meeting 94 
Oe ee 95 
Republican Printing Co.—Receipts and En. Cards... 96 
Jefferson Printing Co.—Rubber Stamps 7 
Nettie C. Doud—Music Program 98 
State Register—Printing Resolutions 99 
J. B. McManus—Expense Com. Meeting 100 
Nellie Engelskirchen—Validating Clerk 101 
Ethel Brown—Same 102 
Mary McNutt—Same 103 
J. M. se 104 
F. E. Kennedy and J ~ Taylor—Registering ...._._.:_. i 2 
Ruth Mary Weeks—Lectu 106 
D. M. Swarthout Music 107 
Charles McIntosh—Treas. Salary and Expense... 108 
R. C. Moore—Salary 109 
K. D. Waio—Ziapenss Com. Meeting 110 
D. Walter Potts—Same 111 
J. O. Engleman—Expense and Lecture 112 
Review Ptg. Co.—Songs for State Meeting... 113 
Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographic Work. 114 
Jas. D. Sheehan—Signs for State Meeting 115 
Marie Fitch Daigh—Stenographie Work. 116 
W. B. Owen—Committee Meetings 117 
Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographie Work... 118 
192> 
Feb. 12 Carlinville Democrat—Printing - iaiaatalie 119 
Ida L. M. Fursman—Committee paren ee eee . 120 
W. W. Lewton—Same jas 121 
C. W. Whitten—Same .. i 122 
A. M. Shelton—Same io 123 
J. B. MeManus—Same.._..__. 124 
David Felmley—Same 125 
G. W. Ga ip -Giens 126 
a zz, avert Seas 127 
J. O. Englemian—Same_ 128 
William Harris—Same ____. 129 
R. C. Moore—Legislative Expense. ence 130 
March 4 Agnes RB. Garrettson—Com. Meeting 131 
Buckley Dement Co.—Publicity Work 132 
Robinsons Advertising Service—Publicity 133 
Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographic Work. 134 
Geo. A. Brown—lIll. Teacher Jan., Feb., March... aie: aa 
J. O. Engleman—Committee Meeting 136 
Refund to Division Treasurers 137 
R. O. Stoo N. E. A. Appropriation 138 
Bulletin—Enrollment Car Gards 139 
Premium Treasurer’s Bond 140 
C. W. Washburne—Publicity Com 141 
March 31 R. C. Moore—Salary and Expense 142 
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1000.00 
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115.35 
46.13 
6.75 
4.50 
33.00 
25.17 
13.50 


9.75 
26.24 
25.69 
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21.73 
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11.99 
16.38 
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2.88 
150.00 
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Order No. 
April 4 Western Union—Telegrams 143 4.33 
™ Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographic Work 144 11.50 
Samo-Kruty Slide Co.—Publicity - 145 182.00 
Buckley-Dement Co.—Publicity . 146 107.97 
Robinson’s Advertising Service—4 Bulletins 14 78.27 
Ida L. M. Fursman—Legislative Expense 14 26.46 
A. M. Shelton—Same 149 25.82 
J. O. Engleman—Same 150 14.36 
M 6 Robinson’s Advertising Service 151 115.79 
Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographic Work. 152 22.50 
M. Bess Moore—Work on Division Lists 153 10.00 
C. W. Whitten—Committee Expense 154 24.96 
Ida L. M. Fursman—Same. 155 33.59 
Harry Taylor—Same 156 25.10 
William Harris—Same ......................-.-..-. 157 8.15 
H. T. McCrea—Same.............................. 158 9.66 
A. M. Shelton—Same....................-.-.---:------ 159 26.42 
O. P. Haworth—Same _.......................-...---- 160 14.10 
G. W. Gayler—Same..._...................---.....-- 161 12.00 
Doewich Wrebemtbe yaaa nnn nan cncnnecn sce enewnenecncesecenee 162 9.73 
ae OU See eee 15.20 
R. C. Moore—Legislative Expemse 2 eectesceeececeeeneneeene 164 155.42 
May 20 Ida L. M. Fursman—Legislative Expense 165 63.98 
A. M. Shelton—Same. 166 8.00 
EE EELS TET 7.16 
i I irs casniesonnesieninencesnteqengporesecseotomcresteiion 168 8.54 
J. O. Engleman—Same LO 7.07 
W. W. Lewton—Same ..........................- 170 22.52 
D. Meldrum—Postage Publicity Material. 171 50.00 
C. W. Washburne—Legislative Expense 172 44.24 
Consolidated Press Clipping Co.—Publicity 0... 173 7.00 
Samo-Kruty Slide Co.—Slides 174 5.50 
Buckley-Dement Co.—Publicity Work 175 794.20 
June 4 Winnetka Board—Telephone Tolls—Publicity 2... 176 3.92 
Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographic Work..................... 177 8.00 
Robinson’s Advertising Service—4 Bulletins... 178 93.65 
W. T. Jobe—Committee Meeting ee eececeeeeceenceeeee 179 32.94 
J. O. Engleman—Committee Meeting... q 180 25.80 
O. L. Manchester—Same .....................----- 181 12.00 
K. D, Waldo—Same............. 182 3.00 
N. E. A.—Affiliation Fee 183 100.00 
RS RE ER ae Ee ee 
June 11 Consolidated Press Clipping Co.—Publicity.W.. 185 10.50 
Buckley-Dement Co.—Publicity 186 326.92 
June 22 Ida L. M. Fursman—Legislative Expense 187 96.94 
Geo. A. Brown—Ill. Teacher April, May, June... 188 2730.72 
June 30 R. C. Moore—Salary April, May, Jume_.ecsecennene 189 1000.00 
R. C. Moore—Legislative Expense..... 190 147.93 
A. M. Shelton—Legislative Expenses 191 74.89 
C. W. Washburne—Publicity Work .. 192 71.65 
Ida L. M. Fursman—Legislative Expense_..........-....... _ 3193 80.67 
Buckley-Dement Co.—Publicity _...... 194 115.52 
July 1 Republican Ptg. Co.—Official Receipts... 195 119.19 
July 11 Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographie Work 196 4.70 
J. O. Engleman—Legislative Expense 197 4.25 
Robinson’s Advertising Service—3 Bulletins... 198 53.85 
July 25 Buckley-Dement Co.—Publicity —....... ' . 199 2.30 
Sept. 30 Geo. A. Brown—Ill. Teacher for September... 200 901.61 
Carlinville Democrat—Supplies for Seey .....-..-.----0-ceo--0e00 201 29.80 
John F. Kiefer—Printing for Secy i... -.---<-eceeee-nesee 202 7.35 
R. C. Moore—Sal. and Exp. July, August, September... 203 1016.17 
Oct. 11 Mrs. T. E. Coombes—Stenographic Work.........................- 204 19.75 
Nov. 3 Republican Ptg. Co.—Official Receipts 00000... 205 9.40 
Dec. 12 Geo. A. Brown—Ill. Teacher, Oct., Nov., Dee. 206 2573.85 
Dee. 15 Total Disbursements........................-... 18741.53 
NS Ee 6182.92 
Dec. 15 Total disbursements and balance... $24924.45 
SUMMARY 
RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand at Beginning of Year $ 6779.04 
From dues of members 14130.00 
Donations in cash ‘ 3814.50 
Income, advertisements and miscellaneous 200.91 
$24924.45 
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dust died down in the arena it appeared to 
me that Professor Morrison agreed with 
them. 

During the dinner that preceded the ad- 
dress of the evening Superintendent Powers 
of Fairbury told a story about a man who 
was in a quandary as to whether he should 
go to consult a phrenologist or call on a 
young lady. After the address it seemed to 
me that a large number of the superintend- 
ents in the audience were equally undecided 
as to whether they understood Professor 
Morrison’s propositions or not. Many of the 
members of the club had not majored in 
political economy during their college 
career; it is certainly true that most of 
Doctor Morrison’s hearers had not led the 
sort of college career that would make them 
think of their alma mater either as a country 
club or as an athletic club. As for the type 
of teaching and the efficiency of their admin- 
istration of their schools,—as Opie Reid’s 
printer once remarked, they were there to do 
the best they could. But in any event, Pro- 
fessor Morrison succeeded in stirring up con- 
siderable interest; he stirred around until 
there was little if any sluggishness among 
his hearers and he couldn’t complain of lack 
of attention. 


THE MORNING SESSION 


On the Saturday morning following the 
banquet State Superintendent F. G. Blair 
gave the committee report on ‘‘Recommen- 
dations to be Made for the Consideration of 
the Educational Commission.’’ County 
Superintendent A. M. Shelton, Chairman of 
the Educational Commission spoke also. Mr. 
Shelton and Dean Thompson and other mem- 
bers of the commission have traveled up and 
down the state during the past month and 


(Continued on page IIT) 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
and THEIR USE 


The Twenty -First 
Yearbook 


OF THE 


National Society for the 
Study of Education 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid 


The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion has established a reputation for the timeliness 
and authoritative character of its annual Yearbooks. 
The Twenty-First Yearbook represents the labors 
of the Society’s committee headed by Professor 
Colvin on the theme proposed simultaneously by 














t organizations,—vhe National Society for the 
Study of Education, the N. E. A. Commission 
on Coordine.ion of Research Agencies, and the 
National / association of Directors of Educational 
Research 

The ['wenty-First Yearbook has already been 
adopted as a text in teacher-training classes study- 
ing the :neasurement of intelligence. 














PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
(Date) 
Gentlemen: 
Send me a copy. 
(Name) 
(Street and Number) 
(City and State) 
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(Continued from page 84) 
a half holding meetings in all the important 
centers. At these meetings they have met 
representative citizens and have discussed 
the mission that the Educational Commigsion 
has undertaken on orders from the Legisla- 
ture. Although Mr. Shelton and his asso- 
ciates on the Commission have definite plans 
for carrying out the instructions of the Leg- 
islature, yet they are desirous of learning the 
opinions of citizens generally regardixz the 
educational needs of the state. 

Among the matters presented by Super- 
intendent Shelton has been his plan for an 
enlarged school district based on sufficient 
taxable property to maintain an adequate 
rural school system. He is now working 
out the proportionate variables and con- 
stants necessary for a practical try-out of 
this plan. 

Among the valuable suggestions received 
by the Educeztional Commission is the pro- 
posed plan for county organization worked 
out by Professor Hugh A. Bone of Illinois 
State Normal University. Professor Bone 
explained his plan at the morning meeting 
of the School Masters’ Club and it seems to 
a layman that his proposal is an excellent 
one and capable of being introduced with 
a minimum of disturbance to present condi- 
tions. If any one is interested in studying 
the details of Mr. Bone’s plan,-I am sure 
that he will be glad to furnish full informa- 
tion on the subject on request. 


THE 


FEDERAL RECOGNITION OF 
EDUCATION 


The Constitution of the United States 
commits the control of education to the 
respective States. The National Educa- 
tion Association believes that the control 
of education should remain in the States 
and that the Federal Government should 
discharge its educational responsibilities 
by conducting researches in the various 
fields of education and by financial co- 
operation with the States in certain funda- 
mentals which are essential to good citi- 
zenship in both State and Nation. 

The scant support which the Bureau of 
Education has received at the hands of the 
Federal Government is a disgrace to the 
Nation. Men and women of proved edu- 
eational ability have been paid salaries 
that would be too low even for mere clerks. 
In many cases the Government has been 
unable to obtain the services of recognized 
experts for the salaries provided. Import- 
ant investigations have been left unmade 
or have been taken up by agencies less 
well fitted than the Government to make 
them. Whole departments of educational 
activity have lacked that stimulus which 
would come from a careful study of the 
facets. The gravity of the situation is well 
set forth in the report of the Commissioner 
of Education, Honorable John J. Tigert, 
for the year ending June 30, 1921, in which 
he says: 

**T am of the opinion that the Depart- 
ment should seriously consider the ques- 
tion as to the advisability of continuing 
the Bureau of Education on the present 
basis of wholly inadequate support. The 
need for a National Governmental agency 
to perform the functions expected of this 
bureau is imperative and unquestioned. 
The efforts to meet the need, however, are 
largely nullified by the legislative restric- 
tions and financial limitations by which 
the Bureau is at present handicapped. In 
my judgment, it would be better for the 
Federal Government to withdraw from this 
field of activity entirely unless provision 
is to be made for it on a more liberal basis, 
and the policy definitely adopted of at- 
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(Continued from page 84) 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Printing and Distributing Lllinois Teacher, 
Orders 135, 188, 200, 206. 





lil 






$ 8979.68 





Salary and Expense Secretary’s Office, 
Orders 109, 114, 118, 119, 134, 142, 144, 152, 
201, 202, 203, ’204 


Salary and E Treasurer’s Office, 


153, 177, 189, 





Orders 95, 96, 108, 139, 140, 195, 205.0 ecsceescesesseeeeneene 


Refund Division Treasurers, 
Order 137 
Legislative Committee, 
Orders 100, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
131, 136, 148, 149, 150, 154, "155, "156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 


162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 172, 179, 187, 
191, 193, 197 





196, 
278.66 


ameee 522.36 


150.50 


130, 
161, 
190, 





Publicity Work, 
Orders 132, 133, 141, 143, 145, 146, 147, 151, 171, 173, 174, 
176, 178, 185, 186, 192, 194, i98, 199. 
Expense Officers and Committees, 
Orders 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 110, 111, 117, 180, 181, 182 
Expense 1920 Meeting, 
Orders 86, 93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
~~ 113, 115, 116... 
N. E. 
Orders 138, 183 





po ER LE AO, ee 


RESOURCES OF ASSOCIATION 
Cash in banks 
U. 8. Liberty Bonds—On hand at beginning of year 


U. 8. ag | Bond—Donation from Eastern Division 
Virginia R. R. Bonds... OEE ES PGES. Say TEM 





Re I iii accnchecacticaelitiasiasthinaseinibetiaaiibn 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES McINTOSH, 


103, 104; 105, 106, 


wecedececccece, 


175, 
2289.54 


tei 251.55 


107, 


727.43 


— 250.00 


....%18741.53 


a $ 6182.92 
ss 200u:.90 
—— 100.00 


200.00 
-..ue$ 8482.92 


Treasurer 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER SESSION 


ART SCHOOL 
JULY 3rd to SEPT. 9th, 1922 


For Artists—Teachers—Craftsmen and Students 


Offers the remarkable privilege of studying under the same roof with one 
of the greatest museums and art libraries where one may browse among 
the treasures of paintings, sculpture, decorative arts and prints, and at 


An opportunity to gain 
new ideas and advance professionally by keeping in contact with the most 


the same time be receiving technical instruction. 


modern art movements and suggestions. 


A large Faculty, numbering over 20, includes members of the reg- 
This insures 


ular faculty oH by well-known s ecial instructors. 
more than usual individual attention to the student. 


Situated within a short walking distance of the business district, 
the theatres, beautiful shops and the Field Museum makes this school the 


greatest and most accessible art centre of the country. 


PROGRAM 
Normal Instruction Toy Making Gallery Talks 
Craft Work Lettering Laceoase Painting 
Weaving Mechanical Drawing Nude Life Drawing 
Batik-Gesso Perspective Head Life Drawing 
Tie and Dye Design Modeling 
Industrial Work Still-Life Painting Illustration 


Costume Design Lectures Juvenile Classes 


During the past year 4200 students attended the school. 
list has been kept on file. 
registration. 


Address Registrar for Summer School Catalogue, Michigan 


Avenue, at Adams Street, Chicago, Dept. 64 


A long waiting 
To avoid disappointment we advise early 
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THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
122 ; Satie Michigan Avenue, Chleage, pe a 
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Join ~ get the vey tee 7 of all! 


DANIEL, Manager. 





in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be di 
with or 1 or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite’ 

This word best describes 
WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 

















WHEN QUEsTIONs arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new’ words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 

WHY not suggest to your 


principal or superin- 
tendent that 


a copy be 
supplied 





















Write for 
Specimen Pages, 


Terms, etc. 








2100 TEACHERS 


Spent last Summer in Greeley, Colorado, 
where in the cool mountain breezes from the 
Rockies they work and pleasure. They 
attended 
SUMMER SCHOOL at COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS oe 
Leading Educators of the aouaney oe 
make up the special summer school hes 7 this 


year 
Spend at lone 0. gartef your Genes veer 
ourself as 


ee x Dea essional teach- 
Ye Columbia of the West.”’ 
** COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 
Write for information to J. G. Crabbe, President 


ae - my half begins June 19, ends 
July 21 =e uly 24, 
ends A 7 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Advancement eepes § in all types 















Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely, this is the agency you are 
looking for. 


PRESIOENT you a ‘Free List of Vacancies’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 GouTH La SALLE STREET 


NAmE 
ST.&@WNo. 


A.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed todey will bring & 
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tempting to render in an effective and au- 
thoritative way the kinds of constructive 
service which the people and the educators 
themselves demand. It is futile to con- 
tinue this organization on the present pen- 
urious basis and to expect returns that 
justify the outlay.’’ 


MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
J. B. Edmonson 


Michigan has passed some splendid school 
legislation this year. The credit for devis- 
ing the program hg to State Superin- 
tendent T. E. Johnson and his associates, 
but the credit for the passing of the legisla- 
tion goes in part to Governor Alex Groes- 
beck who io shown a great interest in 
educational problems. The Michigan school 
people also helped Superintendent Johnson 
in his legislative campaign thru their state 
organizations. 

The last legislature distinguished itself by 
the passage of exceptional educational acts 
as the following: 

The law permitting the consc’idation of 
rural schools was changed in line with the 
experience of other states and today we 
have probably the best consolidated school 
law in the United States. The machinery is 
simplified and all matters of friction may 
be carried by appeals to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The state gives 
aid to these districts on a basis of $1,000 
per school and $400 per vehicle used in 

ransportation. 

School districts are now being permitted 
to build and furnish teachers’ homes. This 
answers a real demand in the northern coun- 
try and also in the consolidated school dis- 
tricts. 

Non-high school districts must now pay 
the tuition of pupils ready for high school 
to some neighboring high school to cover 
the full per capita cost of the school up to 
$60 per year. 

By 1925 all persons entering the teaching 
profession in Michigan must have at least 
one year of professional h peg be 
four year high school course. 
provides for the bn pene of ie 
now in service. In other words it is now 
recognized that it is as important to have 
special training for teaching as in any other 
specialized field. This is, of course, an act 
of the greatest importance. 

Under the Dacey-Danz-Haan Act private 
and parochial schools were brought under 
the supervision of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. This means that the 
courses of study are to be the same as the 
public school courses of study, that their 
buildings are to be in safe and sanitary con- 
dition, and plans of their buildings approved 
by the state department, and that their 
teachers are to have the same qualifications 
as public school teachers and are to be 
certificated in the same manner. 


Ambition is like hunger; it obeys no 
law but its appetite. 

Happiness, like a refreshing stream, 
flows from heart to heart in endless cir- 
culation. 


Gold, like the sun which melts wax and 
hardens clay, expands great souls and con- 
tracts bad hearts. 


A sympathetic heart is like a spring of 
pure water bursting forth from the moun- 
tain side. 





Fairbanks 


Portable 


Health Scale 


With full 








Fairbanks Health Scales 
should be used in every school 
to check malnutrition by point- 
ing out—through accurate 
weight records— the need for 
proper food, better assimilation 
or other corrective methods, 


The Portable type shown 
here is used by country school 
authorities because it can be 
easily and safely transported, 


The Fairbanks Portable 
Health Scale—weighs up to 300 
lbs. x 4 oz.—has measuring rod 
2’ 6” to 5’ 0”. 


Write for height and weight 
chart and more complete infor- 
mation — yours for the asking. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Incorporated CHICAGO 
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DES MOINES HOST OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The Middle West Physical Education So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting in Des 
Moines on March 30, 31 and April 1,.1922. 
A remarkably interesting program is being 
arranged by the Executive Committee and all 
physical directors and others interested in 
physical education will find much to help 
them in their work in the demonstrations, ad- 
dresses and papers that have been planned 
for this convention. 

On Thursday afternoon the generai topic 
will be ‘‘ Nutrition,’’ and the program is in 
charge of the Iowa State College faculty of 
Ames. From 4:30 p.M. to 5:30 P.M. on 
Thursday there will be a demonstration and 
explanation of Danish gymnastics by stu- 
dents of the Danish College, Des Moines. 

On Friday there will be a Clinic by Dr. 
Steindler of the University of Iowa and a 
banquet, reception and dance in the evening. 

On Saturday the State Teachers’ College 
at Cedar Falls will put on a demonstration 
program. 

Detailed information as to this convention 
may be secured by writing Miss Margaret 
McKee, Board of Education offices, Des 
Moines, Iowa, who is in charge of local ar- 
rangements. 

Des Moines has a very satisfactory reputa- 
tion for the entertainment of conventions 
and those who attend may be assured of 
finding good hotels at reasonable rates, con- 
venient and commodious meeting places and 
a spirit of cordiality and hospitality. Re- 
duced rates on railroads have been granted 
for this meeting. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 


Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Director of Educa- 
tional Research of the College of Education 
of Ohio State University, is issuing an Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin free for elemen- 
tary school principals, supervisors and school 
superintendents who are interested in learn- 
ing what is being done to solve many urgent 
problems that confront school people every- 
where. Doctor Buckingham is editor and 
Miss Josephine McClatchy is assistant editor 
of the Educational Research Bulletin. If 
you desire to receive this bulletin monthly, 
simply write to Doctor Buckingham and ask 
to have your name put on the mailing list. 

The January number of the Educational 
Research Bulletin contains the first instal- 
ment of a continued article by Dr. B. R. 
Buckingham entitled ‘‘Ccmmon Sense in the 
Use of Tests.’’ A department is devoted to 
research problems in which a discussion is 
begun in the January number on ‘‘ Class Size 
in Junior High School’’ and ‘‘ The Measur- 
able Product of Teaching.’’ In a depart- 
ment entitled ‘‘ Educational Readings,’’ ref- 
erences are made to articles recently pub- 
lished in the nine most representative period- 
icals dealing with educational research, in- 
eluding: The Journal of Educational Re- 
search of Bloomington, Illinois; The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, published by 
Warwick and York of Baltimore ;The School 
Review, and The Elementary School Journal, 
published by the University of Chicago; 
Teachers’ College Record of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Educational Administration and 
Supervision, published by Warwick and York 
of Baltimore; The American School Board 
Journal, published by the Bruce Publishing 
Company of Milwaukee; the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, published by Clark Uni- 
versity of Worcester, Mass.; School and So- 
ciety, published by the Science Press of 
Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Twilight is like death; the dark portals 
of night come upon us to open again in 
the glorious morning of immortality. 

Much reading is like much eating,— 
wholly useless without digestion. 
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CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Each Office has the records of all— 
Address the nearest—Free Registration 





Cilcone New York Baltimore M 

Steinway Bldg. Flatiron Bldg. 110 E. Lexington St. Globe mae 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Columbus, O. Spokane, Wash. 

New York Lite Bldg. California Bidg. Ferris Bidg. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE 


Wants Teacher Representatives in High 
Schools and Colleges. Good Pay. Write to day 
and be the first in your county. 











TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO FISK — AGENCY 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., 
nTlighest Professional Efficiency 











NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office California and Hawaii 
Salt} Lake c. Utah BOISE, IDAHO Berkeley California 
Positively largest—most widely patronized Western 
Agency—aAlive and Progressive. 


ENROLL AT ONCE. R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 





Pestttene Kindargurten to Unisawetty P Presidente Ow Reputation is National 
a Oe ee Our Unexcelled 
ROCK ¥ST7T TEACHERS Attention: Minimum requirements for registration one 
V0 et 2 NCY year's work above the high school. 
; DRANCM OFFICES : 
5 par. Gaahe 3LD SaNvEn COLO N. W; Bank Bidg. 
w. B. MOONET, , Field Representative Los "Ghasber of Commincs 








Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHERS Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Core Hite Bias. 





HICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
ron Go i. The Plymouth Bldg. en 








b 25 East Jackson 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ,.ctereca, crncaco 
37th Year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 
our thousand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, 
“Teaching as a Business,”’ and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3> % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 

There are Five Reasons why large numbers of teachers enroll with us, 

are: our efficient service & low cost for same. Write for Enrollment Blank. 
rae. 12 CENTRAL STATES 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITOR y. Ark. Okie, Mont, & Woe. 


Two of them 





THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST ny ae mags Sree 
NEEDS = SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
TEACHERS THE WEST IS OFFERING a ane SALARIES EVER 


PAID TEACHERS. ENROLL FREE. 











WHICH WAY ARE YOU HEADED? 


Every teacher moves either forward or ound the Educational scrap heap. Last 
year the most pr ive employers in f. -four states and three foreign countries 
asked us for 7000 ve teachers to positions from Kindergarten to State 
University. Our Ti ‘enth Year of recommending only when asked to do so by em- 
ployers. This is why discriminating employers yse Our Service when they need 
teachers. It is the only professional way. 

Neo enrollmenl fee. C ission payable out of first and second months salary. 

copy of STEPPING UPWARD. IT’S FREE! 


The Western Reference & Bond Association 


395 Journal Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Ask for 
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— 
‘THE study of geography todays taking on a new breath and meaning. 
Ir order to meet the increasing demands teachers aré requiring more 
complete aids and better equipment. 
The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS} just issued for Brigham and McFarlane’s Es- 


sentials of Geography gives all this needed assistance. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much illuminating discussion of the 


pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this Secorinn | is indicated by the Eieing chapter headings in the 


second half of the book: 


Geography in the Higher Grades; Methods of Teach- 


ing Geography; Problems in Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work 
for Older Pupils; Geography as a Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books 


for Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views about the teaching of 


ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY 


“geography. 


A Manual for Teachers 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M.., Sc. D., Professor of woes Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, ” Columbia University, New York, N. ¥. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














“<Shipwrecked’’ 
In a Cistern 


Years before the days of Cortez and Cor- 
onado a little boy lived with his parents in a 
cave high up on a canyon cliff in the great 
Southwest. The Apaches from the plains raid- 
ed the canyon. ere was a sudden battle. 
The little boy’s mother thrust him into a half- 
dry cistern for safety. 

How the little boy and his dog To; _ lived 
in the cistern and how they finally made their 
way out to friends and a new life is told for 
children in 


Lolami The Little Cliff Dweller 


By Clara Kern Bayliss 
Price 60 cents postpaid 





Other Supplementary Readers 
Stories of Indian Children, Husted...._...... 60c 
Stories of Indian Chiefs, Husted_............. 60¢ 
Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls, 

McMurry... - . We 
The ene | of U lysses, by Cook... ———— 
Wagner Opera Stories, by Barber 80c 
Songs of Tree Top and Meadow, Mc stutbien 60¢ 
Sunshine, Mc - ag 60c 
Children’s Odyssey, y Gale . T5e 


Jack and Nell in Field’ and Forest, Speed ae 
Story of Lincoln, Cravens. 50c 


Public School Publishing Ce. 
Bleemingten, [Illinois 
Check the titles you want; write your 
name and address here and mail the card to us. 
pS a 


Address 


RD Sa So enclosed 

















SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 





They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
| SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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